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PREFACE 



T he accounts in this book, told in workers’ voices from inside China, 
are drawn directly from radio interviews conducted by Han Dong- 
fang, who was a leader of the Beijing Workers’ Autonomous Federa- 
tion (BWAF), an independent labor group organized during the Tiananmen 
Square protests. Han today carries on the fight from Hong Kong, through 
the China Labour Bulletin (CLB), his radio broadcasts and other activities. 

More than other authoritarian regimes in the last decades, China’s dic- 
tators understood the significance of the kind and level of public unrest 
that expressed itself in the Tiananmen protests. They had followed 
closely the collapse of communism in Eastern Europe and the critical role 
played by the independent Polish trade union Solidarnosc and its leader 
Lech Walesa in those historic events. The Chinese authorities knew 
what they stood to lose if they permitted an independent workers’ move- 
ment in China, and moved ruthlessly to crush the protests and the work- 
ers’ movement. 

To help readers to gain a fuller understanding of those protests, as 
well as the perspective of workers in China that are expressed in the 
interviews, this Preface touches on Han’s personal story and reviews crit- 
ical aspects of the contemporary Chinese labor and political scene. 



In the late hours of June 3, 1989, combined infantry 
and armored units of China’s People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA) swept through the dark streets of Beijing, 
heading toward historic Tiananmen Square at the 
city’s center. Tanks crashed through the barricades 
that the city’s workers and residents had constructed 
at every major intersection. Those who attempted to 
impede the troops were shot and killed, or wounded. 
Certainly hundreds, and possibly thousands, died in 
the streets of Beijing before the break of dawn. 

The ultimate target of the PLA was the leadership 
of China’s fledgling pro-democracy movement, which 
had occupied Tiananmen Square. 1 That movement 
had started seven weeks earlier, growing out of small 
student demonstrations that followed the sudden death 
of Communist Party of China (CPC) General Secre- 
tary Hu Yaobang. Hu was a reformer who had been 
forced out of office by the Communist Party leader- 



ship after the pro-democracy protests of late 1986 and 
early 1987. In April and May 1989, similar demonstra- 
tions mushroomed, growing into a national movement 
that captured the imagination of students and working 
people all over China. Its inspirational center was a 
nonviolent sit-in and hunger strike in Tiananmen 
Square, where protesters symbolically confronted the 
power of the Chinese state: On one side of the square 
was the Great Hall of the People (the meeting place of 
China’s legislature, the National People’s Congress), 
and in the middle of the square was the massive mau- 
soleum containing the embalmed body of the revolu- 
tionary founder of the Chinese communist state, Mao 
Zedong. The protesters constructed their own icon on 
the square, a papier-mache goddess of democracy which 
bore a close resemblance to the Statue of Liberty. 

The original student demands focused on simple 
reforms: an end to official graft and corruption, free- 
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dom of expression and the press, and respect for the 
rule of law. As the weeks went on, the students also 
asked that the government talk with their elected rep- 
resentatives on how to achieve these goals. But the 
mildness of the student demands belied the signifi- 
cance of their actions. Their open defiance of the estab- 
lished authorities was a radical act in a nation long 
ruled by an authoritarian regime, and it shook the 
40-year rule of the CPC to its roots. 

On May 4, 100,000 Beijing residents marched in 
support of the emerging pro-democracy movement. 
The octogenarian CPC elders knew well the mean- 
ing of such an outpouring on this particular day: It 
was the 70th anniversary of the student protests of 
the 1919 May Fourth Movement. Those protests, sup- 
ported by workers in Beijing and Shanghai, had 
forced the resignation of government ministers and 
spawned the nationalist, communist, and demo- 
cratic movements that would modernize and revo- 
lutionize China. 2 

In 1989, the Communist Party leadership was par- 
ticularly worried by signs of growing support for 
the student protests among China’s working people 
and by the emergence of independent unions. The 
example of Eastern Europe and the crucial role of 
Poland’s Solidarnosc trade union in breaking that 
communist regime was uppermost in the minds of 
China’s communist leadership. They were deter- 
mined to maintain their own rule, with brute force 
if necessary. Martial law took effect on May 20, but 
it had little impact, as local army units refused to 
move against civilians. Little more than two weeks 
later, massive contingents of the PLA, 300,000 troops 
in all, were brought from all other parts of China to 
invade Beijing on the express orders of the Chinese 
Communist leaders. 

China’s Workers Organize 
for Democracy 

As word of the approaching PLA troops and vio- 
lence spread across the vast expanse of Tiananmen 
Square, Han Dongfang slept fitfully inside a tent. 3 A 26- 
year-old railroad electrician, Han was the elected 
spokesperson of the Beijing Workers Autonomous Fed- 
eration, the independent labor group that had been 
organized during the course of the protests: It was, in 
effect, the first proto-trade union that China had seen 



since the Hundred Flowers Movement of 1956-57. Han 
lived near Tiananmen Square and had been drawn to 
the earliest protests. A self-taught worker-intellectual, 
he was delivering speeches of his own before long, 
explaining how the Chinese constitution gave work- 
ers the right to organize their own unions. This right 
had been appropriated by the All China Federation 
of Trade Unions (ACFTU), the pseudo-union created 
and controlled by the Chinese state and the Chinese 
Communist Party. A week after the protests began, 
a small group of workers who had come together 
around them was taking the first steps to organize an 
independent union. By April 21, crowds in Tianan- 
men could be heard shouting the workers’ slogans: 
“Down with official profiteering, eliminate corrup- 
tion!” and “Stabilize prices and raise the wages of 
workers!” Their message drew the attention of the 
party elite: An authoritative Peoples’ Daily editorial 
on April 26 condemned “an extremely small number 
of people with ulterior motives” who were “making 
unauthorized use of the names of workers’ organiza- 
tions [and] distributing] reactionary leaflets.” Imme- 
diately after the imposition of martial law on May 20, 
workers formed the BWAF, and Han Dongfang joined 
the following day. 

The Chinese authorities condemned BWAF lead- 
ers as “ill-intentioned troublemakers” who would be 
arrested if they did not cease their activities. Nonethe- 
less, Han and his comrades continued to work, build- 
ing a union infrastructure, piece by piece. Li Jinjin, a 
graduate student of constitutional law with ties to 
leading reformers within the Communist Party, 
became a crucial ally of Han and the BWAF, and 
helped craft its founding manifesto. “Our old unions,” 
the statement read, referring to the ACFTU, “were 
welfare organizations. But now we will create a union 
that is not a welfare organization but one concerned 
with workers’ rights.” 

The students who had initiated and led the pro- 
democracy movement did not grasp the importance of 
Chinese workers to their own goals. For all their remark- 
able courage, the students saw themselves alone as the 
“vanguard” of the movement, and often arrogantly dis- 
missed the efforts of the workers as insignificant. Han 
had a rather different view, one much more firmly 
grounded in Chinese history and current reality. “You 
theoreticians,” he told a meeting of intellectual reform- 
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ers to which Li had brought him, “can go on acting as 
the brains of the movement, and the students can give 
it its emotional spark. But unless the workers are the 
main force, the struggle for democracy will never suc- 
ceed.” 

“We Are Not Afraid To Die.” 

If the students were blind to the potential power 
of the Chinese workers and independent unions, the 
conservative leadership of the CPC was not. Fully 
expecting that the state would move to suppress them, 
the BWAF took whatever steps it could in the first 
days of June to prepare for a confrontation. Han coun- 
seled nonviolent resistance in the tradition of Gandhi 
and Martin Luther King, Jr. “If they use violence 
against us,” he said, “then we are unarmed, and we 
will not resort to the use of violence against them. We 
are prepared to go to prison, and we are not afraid to 
die.” 

Exhausted after many sleepless nights, Han had 
just fallen into a restless slumber on the evening of 
June 3 when one of his comrades awoke him with the 
news that the PLA troops were shooting people as 
they advanced toward the square. He went outside, 
where he saw tracer bullets flash against the dark 
night sky. Shortly thereafter, a group of 15 to 20 young 
people pushed their way into his tent, insisting that 
there would be a bloody massacre in the square and 
that he must leave. He was China’s Lech Walesa, they 
told Han, and his destiny was to organize its So/i- 
darnosc . 4 Han initially resisted their pleas, but the 
group eventually decided the question for him, phys- 
ically picking him up and half- carrying him out of 
his tent. Surrounding him so he would not be shot, 
they walked him to the eastern end of the square as the 
PLA troops approached from the west. Once Han 
was safely beyond the immediate fighting and near 
his home, they told him to leave the city, and they 
returned to Tiananmen to help others. Han never saw 
his young protectors again. 

When the PLA armies finally entered Tiananmen 
Square, their first target was the black-and-red BWAF 
banner. 5 

Han hid for a few days in the home of a friend, and 
then, without any realistic notion of what to do, he 
bicycled into the neighboring Hebei province with 
the naive idea of traveling throughout China for a 



year or two. He would meet and talk with workers 
and peasants, he thought, studying their conditions 
and learning about their aspirations in order to develop 
a meaningful strategy for starting to build an inde- 
pendent Chinese labor movement. A few days later, 
Han was sitting in a cafe and saw his face on a television 
screen: The Ministry of Public Security had placed his 
name at the top of the “most wanted” list of workers’ 
leaders of June 4. In the language of the state, he was a 
“black hand,” one of the chief “malevolent conspira- 
tors” behind the Tiananmen protests. Han’s plan to 
travel around China was clearly not viable. Recalling his 
own public pledge that if the workers were to face jail 
for supporting the pro-democracy movement and 
organizing independent unions, he would be the first 
to go, he decided to make good on his word. 

Han returned to Beijing and walked into the Min- 
istry of Public Security’s headquarters next to Tianan- 
men Square where he identified himself to a young 
soldier on guard. “I am Han Dongfang,” he said. “I 
understand that you are looking for me.” When a 
security official told Han that he had made a wise 
decision to give himself up and confess his crimes, 
he responded that he had done nothing of the sort. 
“I’m here to answer your questions and to take respon- 
sibility for what I did because I believe what we did 
was absolutely right.” 

Han was never accused of any violation of Chinese 
law, but he was immediately subjected to brutal inter- 
rogations and physical torture which went on for 
months. The aim was to force a confession that repu- 
diated his participation in the Tiananmen protests 
and the BAWF. He refused to comply. 

When it became clear that Han Dongfang could 
not be broken, the Chinese authorities placed him in 
a cell filled with prisoners suffering from highly com- 
municable tuberculosis. He contracted the disease 
and was denied medical treatment. To protest his 
imprisonment without trial and his ill-treatment, Han 
went on several hunger strikes and almost died a 
number of times. In crucial acts of solidarity, trade 
unions around the world, including the American 
labor movement, waged vigorous campaigns for his 
release, keeping his name and his cause prominent 
in the international public mind. 

In April 1991, after Han had been nearly two years 
in prison, the Chinese authorities had Han’s family 
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When it became clear that Han Dongfang could not be broken, the Chinese 
authorities placed him in a cell filled with prisoners suffering from highly com- 
municable tuberculosis. He contracted the disease and was denied medical 
treatment. To protest his imprisonment without trial and his ill-treatment, Han 
went on several hunger strikes and almost died. 



sign forms for his release. They had never been 
informed of his illness. A 90-pound Han was released 
from China’s prison system so ill that he couldn’t even 
stand up on his own. His right lung was so badly dam- 
aged by the tuberculosis that it would have to be 
removed, forcing Han to leave China for surgery and 
medical treatment, with the support of the U.S. trade 
union federation, the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO). 
Once he had recovered from the operation and his ill- 
ness in the U.S., Han made a number of attempts to 
reenter China, starting in 1992. The Chinese author- 
ities would have none of it, though, and expelled Han 
back to Hong Kong after every attempt. 

In 1994, Han founded the Hong Kong-based China 
Labour Bulletin as a vehicle for supporting Chinese 
workers who were trying to organize. 6 CLB serves 
as an information clearinghouse with a dual mis- 
sion: to educate Chinese workers on the need for an 
organized labor movement and to build international 
solidarity with the struggles of Chinese workers. In 
1997, Han began his Labor Express program on Radio 
Free Asia. Workers from all over China began to call 
in to his show with first-person narratives of extreme 
exploitation, unsafe and unhealthy working condi- 
tions, strikes, and other labor actions. Through these 
and other activities, Han Dongfang has continued 
his labor leadership role and become the irreplace- 
able advocate for Chinese workers and independ- 
ent trade unionism in China. 

The Chinese Labor Movement 

When they organized the BWAF, Han Dongfang 
and his comrades argued that the Chinese constitution 
gave workers the right to establish independent 
unions. In theory, the CPC was the party of Chinese 
workers and peasants, and the Chinese state was com- 



mitted to the welfare of its working people above all 
else. Moreover, the Chinese constitution formally rec- 
ognized the freedoms of expression, press, associa- 
tion, and demonstration — all fundamental to the 
right to organize unions. But all the provisions in the 
constitution that recognize democratic rights and lay 
out democratic governance were a dead letter because 
of one clause that superseded all others and was 
always implemented: the one-party rule of the Com- 
munist Party under “the guidance of Marxism- Lenin- 
ism-Mao Zedong thought.” In the traditional 
communist formulation, the state is the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” In communist practice, the dicta- 
torship — not the proletariat — has been the ruling 
force in China and elsewhere. 

How had the Communist Party come to exercise 
this dictatorship at the expense of Chinese workers? 

An Arm of the State 

Today, perhaps no nation’s workers need union 
representation more than China’s. Yet the govern- 
ment-controlled All China Federation of Trade 
Unions is a trade union in name only. It is an arm of 
the Chinese state and the CPC. The party appoints 
all ACFTU leaders. There are no genuine elections. 
Each of the ACFTU leaders comes from other high- 
ranking positions in the state and the CPC. A 1990 
ACFTU document, written in the wake of the 
Tiananmen protests, explained the relationship this 
way: “The administration of union cadres by the 
[Communist] Party is an unchangeable principle.” 
The document continues: 

Trade unions must resolutely oppose any organiza- 
tion or individual expressing political views counter- 
ing those of the Party. ... On discovering the formation 
of workers’ organizations which oppose the Four Car- 
dinal Principles: [(1) to keep to the socialist road; (2) to 
uphold the dictatorship of the proletariat; (3) to uphold 
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A Wal-Mart Revolution? 



Given Wal-Mart’s position as 
the second largest corporation 
in the world, its heavy depend- 
ence on Chinese-based manu- 
facturing for the products it 
sells, and its history of strident 
opposition to unions, the ACFTU 
Wal-Mart campaign especially 
has attracted a great deal of at- 
tention around the world. After a 
number of rebuffed overtures to 
Wal-Mart’s top management, the 
ACFTU began to organize Wal- 
Mart’s retail workers independ- 
ently— an historic first for both 
the company and the ACFTU. All 
of Wal-Mart’s 60 retail stores in 
China and its thousands of em- 
ployees were organized, in a 
matter of months, by the end of 
September 2006. Some ob- 
servers, including some U.S. 
union leaders who have estab- 
lished close relations with the 
ACFTU leadership, were quick to 
seize upon this development as 
evidence that the Chinese feder- 
ation is remaking itself into a 
genuine labor union. 1 

The truth is somewhat more 
complex. The ACFTU had, in- 
deed, been pressuring the high- 
profile retailer since 2003 to 
accept federation units in its fa- 
cilities, in accordance with 
China’s Trade Union law. In No- 
vember 2004, the company ap- 
peared to agree: “Should 
associates [employees] request 
formation of a union, Wal-Mart 
China would respect their wishes 
and honor its obligation under 
China’s Trade Union Law.” 2 

Despite these public pro- 
nouncements, no ACFTU units 
were created in Wal-Mart stores. 

And then, in 2006, all of that 
changed. According to the 
China Labour Bulletin , it was the 
intervention in March, 2006 of 
Communist Party leader and 



China President Hu Jintao, as re- 
ported on August 15, 2006 edi- 
tion of the Beijing daily 
newspaper Xin Jing Bao (New 
Capital News), that drove the 
ACFTU’s organizing success 
with Wal-Mart: 

According to the ACFTU’s 
records, On March 14 ... 
[2006]... CPC Central Com- 
mittee General Secretary Hu 
Jintao issued instructions on 
a report titled A Situation 
Analysis on the Factors of In- 
stability in Foreign-invested 
Enterprises in China’s Coastal 
Area, and Some Proposed 
Countermeasures. Hu Jintao 
ordered: “Do a better job of 
building Party organizations 
and trade unions in foreign- 
invested enterprises.” This 
created a new and opportune 
moment for union [ACFTU] 
building in foreign enter- 
prises. On March 16 the 
ACFTU instructed its staff to 
study Hu Jintao’s comments, 
and it set the target of union- 
izing 60 percent or more of 
the country’s foreign-invested 
enterprises by the end of 
2006, and 80 percent or 
more by the end of 2007. 3 
Armed with their familiar 
mandate — ensure worksite sta- 
bility — the ACFTU churned for- 
ward. Not surprisingly, in light of 
the high level of regime interest 
in the issue, Wal-Mart suddenly 
became compliant. But compli- 
ance did not necessarily signal a 
change of heart regarding 
unions. As noted by the China 
Labour Bulletin: 

Asked to explain why the 
company had made this con- 
cession when it refuses to 
allow a union presence in its 
stores in all other countries, 
[company senior spokesman 



Jonathan] Dong. ... replied: 
“The union in China is funda- 
mentally different from 
unions in the West. ... The 
[ACFTU] has made it clear 
that its goal is to work with 
employers, not promote con- 
frontation.” 4 

Given the dubious prove- 
nance of Wal-Mart’s “organizing” 
campaign, Han Dongfang has 
expressed some skepticism: 

“A litmus test will be how the 
ACFTU responds if the recently 
elected Wal-Mart union officers 
start demanding better working 
conditions and wages from the 
bad boy of the international re- 
tail industry,” he said. 5 

Indeed, a full year after the 
first Wal-Mart stores were or- 
ganized, Wall Street Journal re- 
porters found that most ACFTU 
representatives were “unused to 
agitating, preferring to hang out 
at union clubhouses outfitted 
with amenities such as karaoke 
machines.” 6 They were more in- 
terested in collecting the twice 
monthly dues from workers than 
in advocating for them with 
Wal-Mart. The few local ACFTU 
representatives with an inclina- 
tion to address workers’ needs 
have been unable to make any 
headway, given the legal limits 
on collective action. Gao Haitao, 
head of the Wal-Mart Nanchang 
Bayi Square local union, was 
completely thwarted in his ef- 
forts to discuss the issue of 
wages. “I feel helpless,” he told 
the Journal. Han Dongfang now 
describes the Wal-Mart locals as 
“an instant-noodle union” that 
“gives people false hope.” 

Still, Han argues that Chinese 
workers should take advantage 
of every bit of political space the 
Chinese state and CPC leave 
open, including the govern- 
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merit’s claim that workers have 
the right to belong to a union — 
even if only the ACFTU. Accord- 
ingly, he says, Chinese workers 
should look for opportunities to 
take over ACFTU locals at Wal- 
Mart and elsewhere . 6 



1 "New Approaches to Promoting 
Labor Rights in China” in Global Labor 
Strategies Blog, June 7, 2007, 



http://laborstrategies.blogs.com/global_l 
abor_strategies/2007/06/new_ap- 
proaches _.html and Mei Fong and Kris 
Maher, "U.S. Labor Leader Aided China’s 
Wal-Mart Coup” Wall Street Journal, 
June 22, 2007. 

2 “Wal-Mart Unionisation Drive Ordered 
by Hu Jintao in March - A Total of 17 Union 
Branches Now Set Up, China Labour 
Bulletin, August 15 2006.” 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Han Dongfang, “Enter the fire-breath- 



ing dragon?,” South China Morning Post, 
September 30, 2006, http://www.chma- 
labour.org. hk/public/contents/article?revi- 
sion%5fid=39413&item%5fid=39412. 

6 Han Dongfang, “It's Our Union -And 
We want It Back," International Union 
Rights, January 4, 2005, 
htttp://www.china-labour.org.hk/public 
/contents/article?revision%5fid=4607&ite 
m%5fid=4066. 



the leadership of the Communist Party; (4) to uphold 
Marxism- Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought] and endan- 
ger the national regime, the trade union must imme- 
diately report to same-level party committees and 
senior-level unions, and must resolutely expose and 
dissolve them. When necessary, the unions should 
demand the dissolution of such organizations by the 
government in accordance with the law. 7 

Take the story of Liu Youlin, a 29-year-old migrant 
clothing worker. 8 While ACFTU officials sat on their 
hands, Youlin organized a group of workers to force 
the establishment of an ACFTU local branch at Neil 
Pryde, a foreign- owned sportswear factory in Guang- 
dong province. At the meeting to elect the officers of 
the new union, the local ACFTU chief proposed a 
government-approved slate, the only one allowed on 
the ballot: “For union committee member: two work- 
ers and two company managers. For vice chairman: 
the human resources director [of Neil Pryde]. For 
chairman: Huang Hongguang, a top factory boss.” 
Youlin and others objected, but to no avail. In the end, 
the workers refused to vote for the company bosses 
who then didn’t get a majority. That left a stillborn 
union without any elected leadership. 

As workplace conditions for Chinese workers have 
deteriorated under market reforms, the ACFTU has 
signally failed to evolve into a genuine advocate for 
labor. In 1982, the “right to strike” was removed from 
the Chinese constitution on the theory that there were 
no longer class contradictions between workers and 
capitalists in “socialist” China, and thus no need for 
strikes. China’s Trade Union Law now mandates that 
in cases of strikes and other job actions, the role of 
the ACFTU is that of a strikebreaker, to “... assist the 
enterprise or institution in making proper prepara- 
tions for resuming work and restoring work order as 
soon as possible.” 9 



After June 4, 1989, those ACFTU leaders who had 
expressed any sympathy with the autonomous work- 
ers’ organizations of the Tiananmen protest were 
purged. The new ACFTU director, Ruan Chongwu, 
proclaimed that “no trade unions opposed to the party 
are allowed to be established.” 10 When ratifying the 
International Covenant on Economic, Social, and Cul- 
tural Rights (ICESCR) in 2001, 11 China specifically 
reserved from its endorsement the section guaran- 
teeing the right to form and join the trade union of 
one’s choice, the same position it has long held with 
respect to the norms and conventions of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (ILO). 12 

A New Day for Labor Rights in China? 

In recent years, the Chinese state and the CPC 
have faced growing pressure from increasingly 
widespread labor protests — tens of thousands of 
them annually by the government’s own accounts. 
Increasingly fearful that political stability and “har- 
monious development” could fall victim to a grow- 
ing tide of class struggle, China’s rulers have taken 
new initiatives to secure labor peace. Invoking the 
nationalist themes of the early Chinese labor move- 
ment, the state has targeted international capital: 
An influential 2005 government report blamed 
growing income inequality and labor unrest in China 
on the failure of foreign-owned enterprises to obey 
labor law. 

Two high-profile examples of the regime’s strat- 
egy are an ACFTU campaign to organize local units 
in enterprises owned by multinational corporations; 
most notably Wal-Mart’s retail stores (see sidebar) 
and an effort to update individual employee contract 
law. But international firms have become so accus- 
tomed to the super-exploitation of China’s workers 
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that they see even law enforcement and the mildest of 
legal reforms as a threat. 

For example, multinational corporations Wal-Mart, 
Intel, Google, and Microsoft, acting through the US- 
China Business Council and the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Shanghai, fought the effort to update the 
labor contract law, which was eventually adopted in June 
2007. 13 The new law represents a significant first step 
forward in labor rights protection, by making it harder 
for employers to fire workers and by extending labor- 
law safeguards to city-based migrant workers from the 
countryside. 14 While generally prioritizing limited indi- 
vidual rights over collective organization, the law does 
authorize collective bargaining by ACFTU locals for the 
first time. But there is little reason to think that local gov- 
ernments will enforce the new law any more faithfully 
than they did the previous labor legislation. 

The comments of a top Chinese legislator support 
this view: 

“If there is some bias in the application of the law, it 
would be in favor of foreign investors because local 
governments have great tolerance for foreign investors 
in order to attract and retain investment,” Xin Chun- 
ying, Vice-Chair of the Legislative Affairs Commis- 
sion of the National Peoples’ Congress, told the South 
China Morning Post. “Even if [the companies] violate 
labor laws, [officials] are still hesitant to resist them.” 15 



Nor is there much realistic hope that an ACFTU 
hierarchy, which has seen its mandate to “help man- 
agers monitor and control workers,” renewed from 
the highest levels of the party, will transform itself 
into its polar opposite — a forceful advocate of inde- 
pendence, collective bargaining, higher wages, 
improved benefits, and safer working conditions. 

Conclusion 

For more than half a century, the Chinese state and 
the CPC have functioned as a mighty dam, contain- 
ing the Chinese working people’s pursuit of justice 
and keeping it from running its natural course. Yet, 
as the stories of workers’ struggles in this book so 
vividly illustrate, this containment is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult. Year after year, workers’ protests against 
exploitation grow in number and intensity. The regime 
thus far has managed the crisis skillfully. 

Above all else, Chinese working people now need 
and want the freedom to organize their own unions. 
If there is to be progress in China, especially in the 
field of democratic governance and human rights, and 
if the Chinese economy is to move into a pattern of 
sustainable and more equitable growth, China’s work- 
ers must be free to organize and join their own unions. 
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INTRODUCTION 



R udimentary organizations of working people in China dated back 
to guilds of skilled artisans established in the mid- 19 th century in 
major urban centers such as Hong Kong, Guangzhou [Canton], and 
Shanghai. 1 These cities were the main locations of European, Japanese, 
and American colonies and trade concessions (in effect, mini- colonies 
within cities). These protected precincts had been forced upon China by 
Japan and the Western Powers in the wake of China’s defeat in the 
Opium Wars. A modern industrial sector grew up in these imperialist 
enclaves, in which the foreign powers established their own laws, police, 
and military. These agents of foreign imperialism often acted as agents 
of foreign capital; thus Chinese workers were treated as second-class 
citizens in their own nation. The most exploitative enterprises were 
often foreign-owned, and as a consequence, the struggle for labor rights 
was identified with the cause of Chinese nationalism. 

Against this background, both the Communist Party of China (CPC), on 
the left, and the nationalist Guomindang, on the right, often grounded 
their appeals to workers in anti-imperialist, nationalist terms. Occasion- 
ally, these two bitterly opposed groups would even work together in 
Shanghai and other cities when it suited their short-term goals. Ulti- 
mately, however, these “alliances of convenience” broke down in bitter 
fighting. 



The fights between the communist and the nation- 
alist unions were among the first battles in a civil war 
that lasted more than 20 years. The confrontations 
between competing urban labor groups were essen- 
tially marginal events in that larger political struggle, 
which was interrupted only by the anti-Japanese 
alliance during World War II. In this early period, 
there were important democratic reformers in China 
who tried to compete with the communists and nation- 
alists. The New Culture Movement and the May 
Fourth student protests championed robust concep- 
tions of democratic government and individual rights. 2 
Organizations such as the China Democratic Social- 
ist Party and the China Democratic League attempted 
to establish a “third force” that would moderate the life 
and death struggle between the communists and 



nationalists. To the extent that they remained polit- 
ically active, however, these democratic leaders and 
organizations were increasingly caught in the unpalat- 
able political dilemma of having to choose between 
the lesser of two authoritarian evils. 

Insofar as unions were concerned, urban indus- 
trial workers remained a very small fraction of the 
Chinese population. Most workers in China were 
peasant farmers. Whichever party captured their 
allegiance would prevail. Ultimately, it was the com- 
munist party, led by Mao Zedong, which won that 
battle. The “red armies” that defeated the Guomin- 
dang and brought the communists to power came 
from rural organizations and their ranks with filled 
by peasants. Urban workers played no meaningful 
role in the victory. 
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